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THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRODUCED FROM 
MICROFICHE. ALTHOUGH IT IS RECOGNIZED THAT 
CERTAIN PORTIONS ARE ILLEGIBLE, IT IS BEING RELEASED 
IN THE INTEREST OF MAKING AVAILABLE AS MUCH 
INFORMATION AS POSSIBLE 



National Aeronautics ^nd 
Space Administratia-. 

Lewis We e ear ch Cemar 

Cleveland. Ohio 
44135 


•ply to Ann 0l 4210 


August 7, 1981 


Dear PV Product Manufacturer: 

The Photovoltaic Stand-Alone Applications Office of the NASA- 
Lewis Research Center has been conducting market assessment 
studies for the U.S. Department of Energy's National Photovoltaic 
Program. An important part of these studies is an assessment of 
the market potential for PV products in the agricultural sector. 

Recently as part of this effort a visit was made to Colombia by 
a NASA/contractor assessment team composed of representatives of 
NASA-Lewis Research Center, DHR, Inc., and Associates in Rural 
Development. For your information enclosed is a brief "highlights" 
of the findings of that team. Included as an attachment is the 
most current Department of State "Background Notes" on Colombia. 

A more detailed report will be available for distribution later 
this year. 

We hope this information will be of value in your international 
marketing planning. We, of course, would be pleased to receive 
your comments or suggestions. For any additional information 
regarding these assessments, please contact us at (216) 433-4000, 
ext. 5255. 


Sincerely , 



William A. Bralnard 
Stand-Alone Applications 
Project Office 

Enclosure 
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Highlights of NASA/DOE Photovolf IcB 


Marks t Asssssmsnt Visit to Coloablg 


A MASA/DOE sponsorsd photovoltaic narks t asssssnsnt tsan conpossd of 
rsprassntatlves of NASA*Lsvls Rsssarch Csnter, DHR» Inc., and Associates 
In Rural Devslopment , Inc. rv 'sntly conducted a nonth-long study in Ck>lombia 
(June 28 - July 23). The team contacted government officials and private sec- 
tor representatives in Bogota and Call, and visited rural development and agri- 
cultural sites In the departments of (^indlnamarca, Caldas, Valle, and Vlchada 
to determine the potential market for American photovoltaic products In the 
Colombian agricultural and rural sectors. The purpose of this brief report Is 
to expedite the dissemination of Information about the potential Colombian 
market to the United States photovoltaic industry. 

Agriculture is vital to the Colombian economy. Agricultural production 
contributed 23% of the gross domestic product in 19S0. Furthermore, about one 
third of Colombia's labor force works In agriculture, although this proportion 
has been declining as more people move into the service sector. Agricultural 
products are the dominant source of exports. Coffee alone accounted for 61% of 
Colombia's total export earnings In 1980. Less than 5% of the land area (some 
5.3 million hectares) is cropland, and about 35% Is pastureland. Over one 
million hectares are devoted to growing coffee, by far the largest crop by land 
area. 

Government involvement in the agricultural sector Is extensive. Including 
marketing, supporting prices, importing and exporting, and controlling land 
use. The Institute for Agriculture and Livestock Marketing (IDEMA), originally 
established to purchase, store and market price supported products and to Import 
food In short supply, was reorganised in 1976 and given authority to buy, sell, 
process, store, import and export any agricultural product. The Colombian 
Institute of Agrarian Reform, INCORA, Is responsible for the redistribution of 
land, colonization, farm Improvements, and titling. Small irrigation projects 
are also administered by INCORA. Irrigation and drainage In general are the 
responsibility of the Institute of Meteorology, Hydrology and Land Improvement 
(HIMAT) . 


Th* Integrated Rural Development program (DRl) eiae to improve the 
welfare and productivity of email farmera (mlnlfundietaa). The program haa 
identified 92 « 000 farms of laes than 20 hectares in eight departmenta which 
will receive program benefits. During the current five year parlnd 12 billion 
pesos ($240 million) will be invested in this program. About 60X of this sum 
will be invested In directly productive activities, 15Z in Infrastructure, 14Z 
in eocial welfare activities and IIZ for program administration, control and 
evaluation. Farm families will be provided with shelter, potable water, elec- 
tricity, roads, schools and health clinics by the DRl program. 

Based on discussions with fjovernment officials, agricultural apecialiats 
and PV vendors, the principal riiarket in the agricultural sector appears to be 
in the area of rural services. Approximately 80% of the rural population lacks 
electricity. Photovoltalcs could provide, in order of priority to the farmers 
themselves, power for domestic water pumping, electrodomestics (e.g., residential 
lighting, television and radio), water pumping for irrigation, and finally 
agricultural processes. However, since these potential rural customers are 
generally too poor to afford photovoltalcs, purchases would be highly dependent 
on heavy government subsidies. This is unlikely unless PV can be demonstrated 
to be the most economic alternative available. A private market for PV may 
develop in the Llanos region of eastern Colombia where large landowners are 
interested in stand-alone power units for cattle watering and domestic electricity 
need. 

For most of the major crops examined, and especially sugar cane, rice, and 
coffee, PV does not appear to have a significant market potential because in 
most cases, post harvest processing takes place in centralized, electrified areas. 
However, coffee depulping and sugar cane crushing with trapiches are two areas 
of processing where PV could be applied at the farm level. The final report will 
Indicate the market size for the pre >dslng photovoltaic agricultural applications 
and the year in which they will become coat -competitive. 

The market for photovoltalcs in Colombia appears promising for several non- 
sgricultural usee, such as rural telephones and telecommunications, maritime 
signals, vaccine preservation and rural health clinics. ITLECOM, the Tele- 
communications Authority, in 1980 awarded a contract to Lucaa Energy Systems, Ltd. 
to supply some 2500 PV-powered rural telephone units with a total output of about 
100 RW. The total value of the contract ia $3 million including control and 


■onltorlng •qulpacnt, spar* pares, training aasistanca and son* inatallation 
suparvision. Aftar inatallation ia coaplctad in 1982, TEUCOM plans to submit 
a solicitation for an additional 2200 PV-povarad talaphona spstams for rural 
araas not covarad under the present contract. The Colombia Satellite Program 
(8ATCOL) has plans for 150 rural aatallita receiving stations that mould be 
installed in the third phase of the program in the mid>1980'a. PV ayatema 
mould be the likely choice for pomering these remote rural stations according 
to Colombian officials intarviemed. Additionally, the Colombian navy has In- 
stalled several PV-povered buoys on an experimental baaia. Pinally, the 
Ministry of Health has expressed interest in PV-pomered refrigerators for 
vaccine preservation and power needs for rural clinics. 

The current Colombian energy situation favors the use of photovoltaic 
and other renewable energy sources. Colombia's oil production began to decline 
in the early 1970's and the country became a net oil Importer in 1975. Gasoline 
and diesel prices have risen steadily due to a government policy of gradually 
instituting real market prices for energy. Currently, gasoline costs about 
86 cents per gallon and diesel about 70 cento per gallon. However, the costs 
of transportation to remote regions can ra^se the cost of diesel to in excess 
of $3.00 per gallon because it must often be transported by boats or small planes. 

The reliability of the electric grid is another serious problem in Colombia. 
Presently, hydroelectric power accounts for 692 of Installed capacity. A 
combination of limited reserve capacity, light rainfalls and delays in completion 
of several key power projects has produced daily rationing of electricity in all 
of Colombia except the Atlantic coast. Furthermore, unscheduled blackouts are 
a recurrent problem. The Colombian government projects that the blackouts %rlll 
continue until early 1982, assuming that current construction schedules hold. 

Colombia's mountainous terrain and widely dispersed rural population make 
rural electrification difficult and cpstly. Only 15X-20Z of the rural population 
is currently served by the electric grid. The Colombian Electric Energy Institute 
ICEL, has direct responsibility for rural electrification in eleven departments 
and coordinates the rural electrification activities of utilities in other areas. 
By 1982 CORELCA, the power utility for the Atlantic Coast, will be Interconnected 
with the ICEL network. Due to increasing fuel costs and transportation and main- 
tenance problems, the electric utility sector is seeking altemstives to diesel 
generators for rural areas. ICEL is particularly interested in mini-hydro plants 
of 100-500 KW, wind generators and geothermal energy. 


Th«r« !• only llalttd solttr insolation data avallabla for noat of Coloabla, 
bovavar, qualltativa (hours of sunahlna) raporta obtalnad by tha taaa auggast 
that tha Atlantic Coastal and Eaatam Plains ragiona of far attractiva solar 
raaourea lavala. Thera is a ganaral lack of awaranwao of PV applications In 
both the public and private sectors. Many Colombians are skeptical of PV 
because its usefulness has not been demonstrated. Photovoltaic research in 


Colombia is concentrated in the National University and is at a theoretical 
level. Production of cells is generally regarded to be beyond the present 
technical capability of Colombian industry, but many balance of systems com- 
ponents: are manuf..otured In-country and assembly of PV arrays in Colombia seems 
promising. Three American firms and SHARP, a Japanese PV producer, have repre- 
sentatives In Colombia. Sales thus far have been limited to the government 
sector, especially TELECOM. 

In conclusion, the primary market for PV In Colombia in the near term 
will be in the public sector. Government subsidies and/or financing will be 
critical to marketing In the agricultural sector. Lack of familiarity %rlth 
PV systems could hamper sales unless demonstration projects can be mounted. 
Joint-ventures with capable Colombian partners should be considered by American 


PV manaufacturers in order to lower system costs and gain an advantage In ob- 
taining government purchase of PV equipment. 

A partial list of Colombian contacts is provided below; 


Dr. Jaime Navas Alvarado 
Assistant Director of Research 
Colombian Agricultural and 
Livestock Institute 
Ministry of Agriculture 
Calle 37 No. 8-43 piso 8® 

Bogota 

Interest: Irrigation and Pcst-harvest 

Operations 

Dr. Carlos Alberto Angel 
Energy Division 
National Planning Department 
Calle 25 No. 13-19, 8®-piso 
Bogota, D.E. 

Interest: Rural Electrification 

Dr. Paolo Lugarl Castrlllon 
Director General 
Centro Las Gavlotas 
Paseo Bolivar No. 20-90 
Bogota, D.E. 

Interest : Rural Development 


Dr. Ismael Lara 

Director, Convenio Colombo-Holndes 
Ministry of Health 
Calle 67 No. 9-20, #101 
Bogota 

Interest: Vaccine Refrigerator and 

Rural Health Stations 

Ing. Carlos Sabogal 

Chief of Planning and Design 

TELECOM 

Carrera 10 No. 23-32, 5®-plso 
Bogota, D.E. 

Interest : Rural Communication 

German Valenzuela Samper 
Technical Director 
National Federation of Coffeegrovers 
Calle 14 No. 7-36, Sfi-plso 
Bogota, D.E. 

Interest: Coffee Drying and Depulplng 
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Colombia 


United States Department of State July 1980 

Bureau of Public Affairs 


other— im (1961). I’NEMI’LOYMEST 
(197,'il. I(t-I3^». 

CiroRraph> 

AREA: 1.14 million »q. km. (440,000 tq. 
mi ). 1 AI*ITAL: BocotA. TERRAIN: Flat 
roaalal areai, central hifhlandp moun- 
lainit, and eastern plain* CLIMATE: 
Tropical on coast and eastern plains, 
cooler in hifhlands. 

(ioy ernment 

TY I'E: Republic. DATE OF INOEPENO- 
ENt E: July 20. 1810. CONSTITITION: 
|hm 0 (amended). 

HR.AVCHES: Kxerutive — President 
(Chief of State and Head of Government). 
l^ffiMlalive — bicameral ConKress. 

Judicial — Supreme Court . 

SCRIHVISIONS: 23 Oepartments. 3 
intendeneia*. I eomiiuriae, BoRota Spe- 
cial IHstrict. 

POLITICAL PARTIES: Liberal 
Party. Conservative Party, ANAPO (Na- 
tional Popular Alliance), I’NO .National 
Opposition Cnion), Fl'P (Front for the 
Cnity of the People), MOIR (National- 
Independent Labor Movement), Com- 
munist Party, Socialist Workers Party. 
SI'FFRAGE: I’niversal over IM. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
BI'OGET: 13.5 billion. 

OEFENSK: I.42N of GNP ( 1979 est. ). 
FLAG: Tup half yellow; bottom half 
blue and red stripes of equal width. 

Kt'imomy 

GNP (1979 est. »: 926.2 ^11100. ANNUAL 
GROWTH RATE (1979): A-7*)(. PER 
t'APITA INCOME <1979 est. I: 99MA. PER 


CAPITA GROWTH RATE (1979 est.): 11*4. 

NATURAL RESOURCES: Petroleum, 
natural gas, coal, iron ore, nickel, gold, 
copper, emeralds. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: Cof- 
fee. bananas, rice, corn, sugarcane, plan- 
tains. flowers, cotton, tobacco. 

TYPES OF INDUSTRY: Teitiles, 
processed foods, clothing and fcMtwear, 
beverages, chemicals, metal products, 
cement. 

TRADE (1979 est.h Cjrporls— 13.36 
billion: coffee, petroleum products, 
bananas, teitiles, flowers, metals. 
Partners— US 26*4, Venesuela 13.4*4, FRG 
17.6*4, UK 5.5*4, Switserland 4*4. 

ImportB — $4.62 billion: machinery, grains, 
electrical equipment, chemicals, transpor- 
tation equipment. Parintrt — US 33.7*4, 
Japan 7.2*4, FRG 6.4*4, Brasil 5.8*4, 
France 3.6*4. 

OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATE (April 
1980): 46 pesos-US$l. 

ECONOMIC AID RECEIVED: 

Total— $4HH million in 1979 from interna- 
tional organisations. L'S aid— $1.6 billion 
1946-75. 

MEMBERSHIP IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: UN .ind most 
of its specialised agencies. Organisation 
of American States (OAS), Generalised 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank), inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB), An- 
dean Pact, International Coffee Organisa- 
tion (ICO). Latin American Free Trade 
Association (LAFTA), Latin American 
Economic System (SELAI, INTELSAT. 














I’KOI'I.K 

I'liliimhiH IK the fiiiinh moKt (lopulnuK 
•liitioii ill I.Ntiii Amrrira after Brazil, 
Mexiro, ami Argentina. Movement from 
rural to urban areaK haa been heav> . 
but the trenil ia ilerliniiift. Peraona li\- 
iiifT in iirbai’ areaa inrreaaed from 4i*'« 
of the total |M>pulatinn in 1951 to about 
(»;<'> in 1973 A lar^e |K>pulation of 
>oiiiiiz |N*ople are ile|>eniteiit u|ion Co- 
lombia'a etiiirational ami heaiih 
farilitiea The nine eaateni l>epari- 
mentaaml Territohea. about 54'» of 
('oloiiibia'a area, have leaa than 3'< of 
the iMipiilation ami a ilen«it\ of fewer 
than one |ieraon |ter aqiiare kilometer 
(two |ieraona |ier a<piare inileV The 
eoiintn haa ritiea with Iim.inmi or 
more inhabit ant a 

The «liverait\ of ethnic oriirina re* 
aiilta fron the iiitennixtiire of imlice- 
noiia Imliana. Spaniah roloiiiata. ami 
Nefro ala\ea brought from Afrira 
TtMlax. oiiK about |‘> of the |M>ople can 
be iileiitirMHl aa fiillx Imluin on the baaia 
of laiifniaire ami rnatoma Few foreign- 
era ha^e inimiirrateil to (’ohonbia In 
197(1. outre than an eatimatiul l!5.taN> 
I'.S. citiza'iia wen* livinj* in ('ohonbi.i 


r.KiM'.RAIMn 

I'oloinhia. liH'aieil in the northweat 
rorner of .**0111 h .Amerira, ia horHereH 
b\ Venezuela, Brazil, Peru. Eruador. 
ami Panama It ia the rontinent'a fourth 
larfreat count r\ and haa a coaatline of 
more than 1.449 kilometera (900 mi.i on 
the Pacific Ocean and 1,7(>0 kilometera 
(l.ltNi mi.) on the Caribbean Sea. 

The Andea Mountaina enter Co- 
lombia in the aouthweat and fan nut into 
three diatinct ran^ea, which run 
through the eountr\ from aouthweat to 
north and northeaat. Colombia haa 
three main to|>o^phical re^iona; (I) 
flat coaatal areaa broken by the hi^h 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Mfcrta moun- 
tain raiifre: (2) central hifrhlanda; and (3) 
aparaelx aettletl eaateni plaina (the 
//n»oa) draineil h> tributariea of the 
Orinoco and Amazon Rivera. 

rile climate \ari«>a from tropica) 
heat on the coaat and the eaateni plaina 
to C4Mil, apriiiflike weather with f^- 
tpieiit lifht mina in the hifhlanda. The 
hiirhlamla exiierienc* two dr> aeaaona. 
from Oenmilvr to Kebruarx and June 

ORIGINAL 
OF POOR QUAUTY 


to Aufuat. Bofrnta ia 2.rv3u metera 
(S.fiSO ft.) above aea level The averafe 
daily hifh teni|ierature ia between 18* 
and 2t)'C (ft4 K): it a Iowa range 
from 9 to ll'C (49 -61F). 

HISTORA 

During the pre-Colombian period, the 
area currently compriaing Colombia 
waa inhabited by Indiana, moatly primi- 
tive huntera or nomadic farmera. The 
Chibchaa, who lived in the Bogoti re- 
gion. attained the higheat level of civili- 
zation among the varioua Indian 
gmupa. Spaniarda ftrat aailed along the 
north coaat of Colombia aa early ga 
1500. but ’he firat permanent aettle- 
ment. at Santa Marta, waa not eatab- 
liahed until 1525. In 1549. the area now 
known aa Colombia waa eatabliahed aa a 
Siwniah colony with the capital at 
BogoUi. In 1717 Bogot4 became the 
capital of the Viceroyalty of New 
Granada, which included what ia now 
Venezuela. Ecuador, and Panama. The 
city became one of the principal admin- 
iatrative cent era of the Spaniah poa- 
aeaaiona in the New World, along with 
Lima and Mexico City . On July 20. 
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1810, the citizens of BogotA created the 
flrat representative council to defy 
Spanish authority. Total independence 
was proclaimed in 1813, and in 1819 the 
Republic of Greater Colombia was 
formed. 

The Republic 

After the defeat of the Spanish Army, 
the Republic included all the territory 
of the former Viceroyalty. Simon 
Bolivar was elected first President and 
Francisco de Paula Santander Vice 
President of Greater Colombia. In 1822 
the United States became one of the 
first countries to recognize the new Re- 
public and to establish a resident dip- 
lomatic mission. In 1830 Ecuador and 
Venezuela withdrew from the Republic 
and became independent states. 

Panfma remained part of Colombia 
until 1903. 

Two political parties that grew out 
of conflicts between the followers of 
Bolivar and Santander, the Conser\ a- 
tives and the Liberals, have dominated 
Colombian politics. Bolivar’s support- 
ers, who later formed the nucleus of the 
Conservative Party, advocated a strong 
centralized government, a close alliance 
between the government and the 
Roman Catholic Church, and a limited 
franchise. Santander's followers, 
forerunners of the Liberals, wanted a 
decentralized government, state rather 
than church control over education and 
other civil matters, and a broadened 
suffrage. Those were the principal top- 
ics of political debate throughout the 
19th and early 20th centuries, although 
today they are no longer active issues. 
The Conservatives successfully estab- 
lished a highly centralized government. 
The Liberals eventually won universal 
adult suffrage and a large measure of 
separation of church anil state, al- 
though the Catholic Church retains 
some important powers; e.g., the right , 
to give religious instruction in all public 
schools 

Elected Liberal administrations 
were in power from 1860 to 1884 and 
from 1930 to 1946. Conservatives held 
office from 1884 to 1930 and 1946 to 
1953. 

Colombia, unlike many Latin 
American countries, established early a 
solid tradition of civilian government 
and regular free elections. The military 
has seized power only three times in 
Colombian history — in 1830, 1854, and 
1953. On the first two occasions, the 
military dictator was overthrown and 
civilian rule restored in less than a 
year. Colombia has also had only one 
full-fledged civilian dictatorship 
(1884 -94). 

Despite Colombia's commitment to 
democratic institutions, its history has 


suffered periods of violent conflict. Two 
particularly tragic civil wart grew out 
of bitter rivalry between the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Parties. The War of a 
Thousand Days (1899-1902) coat an es- 
timated 100,000 lives. During La Via- 
Itncia (“the violence*') of the 1940s and 
1960s, 100,000-200,000 people were 
killed. 

A military coup in 1963 brought 
General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla to 
power. Initially, Rojas enjoyed wide 
popular support, partly for his success 
in reducing La VioUucia. When he did 
not promptly restore democrs':ic gov- 
ernment, however, he was overthrown 
in 1967 by the military with the backing 
of both political parties, and a provi- 
sional government took office. 

The National Front 

In July 1957, the last Conservative 
President, Laureano Gomez (1950-63), 
and the last Liberal President, Alberto 
Lleras Camarge (1945-46), issued the 
“Declaration of Sitges'' in which they 
proposed the formation of » “National 
Front,” under which the Liberal and 
Conservative Parties would govern 
jointly. Through regular elections the 
Wesidency would alternate between 
the parties every 4 years; the parti'-s 
would also have parity in all other elec- 
tive and appointive offices. 

Colombian voters approved a series 
of constitutional amendments necessary 
to effect these proposals, and in 1958 
*he provisional government relin- 
quished power to Lleras Camargo, who 
had been elected the first President of 
the National Front government with 
80*^ of the vote. As called for in the Na- 
tional Front agreement, a Conserva- 
tive, Guillermo Leon Valencia, was 
nominated to succeed Lleras Camargo 
in 1962; he won 62*^ of the vote. 
Another Liberal, Lleras Camargo's dis- 
tant cousin Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
was elected President in l%6 with ll'H 
of the vote. 

The first three National Front 
Presidents brought an end to La Vio- 
lencia and the blind partisanship which 
had afflicted both parties. They corn- 
mi' ted Colombia to the far-reaching so- 
cial And economic reforms proposed in 
the Charter of the Alliance for Progress 
and, with assistance from the United 
States and the international lending 
agencies, made miuor strides in eco- 
nomic development. 

In December 1968, after 2 years of 
effort. President Lleras Restrepo won 
ratification by Congress of important 
constitutional reforms. These abolished 
the requirement of a two-thirds m^or- 
ity in Congress for passage of m^)or 


legialation, increased the powers of the 
executive branch in economic and de- 
velopment mattera, and provided for a 
caretblly measured transition from the 
Nation^ Front to traditional two-party 
comMtition. 

The last President under the Na- 
tional Front alternating system was 
Missel Pastrana, a Conservative, 
elected in 1970. Pastrana won the 
Presidency with 40.3‘)i of the vote, de- 
feating three other candidates. His 
closest contender was General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla, the candidate of the Na- 
tional Popular Alliance (ANAPO), a 
populist opposition party. President 
Pastrana continued the Lleras adminis- 
tration’s emphases on social objectives 
and economic development with high 
priority given to generating employ- 
ment, primarily by the stimulation of 
uroan construction. 

Departmental and municipal coun- 
cil elections ir April 1972 resulted in a 
victory for Colombia's traditional par- 
ties and a defeat for ANAPO; the Lib- 
erals received 469( of the total vote; the 
Conse.’vatives 31^; and ANAPO l^t . 
Prior to that election, ANAPO had run 
as a faction of the Li^ral or Conserva- 
tive Party, but now under National 
Front rules it is permitted to run as a 
separate party. 

The parity arrangement for other 
offices has been phased out. In depart- 
mental legislatures and city councils it 
ended in 1970 and in the Congress in 
1974. Parity in the appointment of the 
Cabinet, governors, and mayors con- 
tinued until 1978. Although the parity 
system established by the Sitges 
agreement is no longer in effect, the 
Colombian Constitution requires that 
the losing mtgor political party be given 
adequate and equitable participation in 
the government. When Liberal Presi- 
dent Turba'- took office in August 1978, 
he appointed a Cabinet of seven Liber- 
als, five Conservatives, and one non- 
partisan member. Third parties took 
little part in the 1978 presidential elec- 
tic n and the 1980 state and local mid- 
term elections. 

GOVERNMENT 

The 1886 Constitution has been 
amended frequently and substantially. 
The most recent miyor revisions were 
approved in Decem^r 1979. The Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of reli- 
gion, speech, and assembly, along with 
other basic rights. The national gov- 
ernment has separate executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches. The 
President is elected for a 4-year term 
and may not serve consecutive terms. 
The President's extensive powers in- 
clude appointing Cabinet Ministers and 
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Departmental and Territorial Cover- 
non without congreuional confirma- 
tion. 

No Vice President as such exists. 
Every 2 yean Congress elects a “des- 
ignate*' from the Pnsident's party to 
tecome Acting President in the evert 
of the President’s ill health, death, or 
resignation. If the President’s inability 
to serve is permsnent, the Acting 
President must csll new elections 
within 8 months. The designste has no 
duties, receives no salary, and may hold 
other public or private positions while 
serving as designate. If Congress fsils 
to elect a designate and the President is 
unsble to serve, the Foreign Minister 
becomes Acting President. 

Colombis’s bicameral Congress 
consists of s 113-member Senate and a 
199-member Chamber of Representa- 
tives, all elected on the basis of propor- 
tional representation. Members are 
elected at the same time as the Presi- 
dent but may be reelected indermitely. 
If a Member of Congress is absent tem- 
porarily or permanently, the seat is 
taken by an alternate who is elected at 
the same time as the member. Congress 
meets annually from July 20 to De- 
cember 16, and the President may call 
it into special session at other times. 

Judicial power is exercised by a 
20-member Supreme Court of Justice 
and subordinate courts. Half the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court are elected 
by the Senate and half by the Chamber 
of Representatives from lists submitted 
by the President. The justices serve 
6 year terms and may be reelected. 
Lower court judges are elected by the 
Supreme Court. 

The country is divided into 23 De- 
partments, the Federal District of 
Bogota, 3 and 4 co»i- 

isariaa (territories of lesser rank not 
having local legislatures). Governors 
and mayors, who are appointed by the 
President, are considered agents of the 
national government, although their 
powers are somewhat limited by the 
elected departmental legislatures and 
municipal councils. The latter two 
bodies are elected to 2-year terms. 

Principal Government Ofricials 
President—Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala 
Miniatera 

Foreign Relations — Diego Uribe Var- 
gas 

Finance — Jaime Garcia Parra 
Labor — Laureano Arrellano Rodriguez 
Education — Guillermo Angulo Gomez 
Justice — Felio Andrade Manrioue 
Public Health— Alfonso Jaramillo 

Salazar 

Government — German Zea Hernandez 


Economic Development— Andrea Re- 
atrepo Londono 

Agriculture and Livestock — Gustavo 
Antonio Dager Chadid 
Public Works —Enrique Vaigas 
Ramire'. 

Communications— Gabriel Melo Gue- 
vara 

Mines and Energy — Humberto Avila 
Mora 

Defense — Gen. Luis Carlos Camacho 
Leyva 

Mayor of Bogota— Hernando Duran 
Dussan 

Ambassador to the United States— 
Virgilio Barco Vargas 
Ambassador to the U.N.-^lndalecio 
Lievano Aguirre 

Ambassador to the OAS — Carlos Ber- 
nal Tellez 

Colombia maintains an Embassy in 
the United States at 2118 Leroy Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20008 (tel. 
202-387-5828) and numerous Consul- 
ates throughout the United States. 


DEFENSE 

The Ministry of National Defense of 
Colombia is charged with the Republic’s 
internal and external defense and secu- 
rity. Under the leadership of the Minis- 
ter of National Defense, normally an 
army general, are the army, navy, air 
force, uiid national police. A small ma- 
rine corps is part of the navy. The 
services, including the national police, 
are known jointly as the armed forces 
and number about 110,000 uniformed 
personnel. 

The armed forces are responsible 
for defense against external attack and 
for internal security of the country, in- 
cluding control of territorial waters, 
boundaries, and land areas; civil de- 
fense; control of contraband; counterin- 
surgency, counterguerrilla, and coun- 
terterrorist operations; antinarcotics 
trafficking efforts; and crime fighting 
and prevention. The air force, in addi- 
tion to its normal missions, also pro- 
vides transport service to isolated rural 
areas of the country. The navy has a 
small riverine transport capability for 
areas of the country not reachable by 
road or air. The army conducts civil ac- 
tion projects, including roadbuilding, 
establishment of medical and educa- 
tional facilities, and, in conjunction 
with the other services, the opening of 
frontier areas. 

Many Colombian military personnel 
have received training in the United 
States or in U.S. military schools in the 
former Canal Zone, Panama. Over the 
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years, the United States has provided 
equipment to the Colombian military 
through the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram or through foreign military sales. 

ECONOMY 

Propelled by the coffee sector, Colom- 
bia's economy grew 6-7^ in 1979. Cof- 
fee production during the 1978-79 cof- 
fee year (October 1 -September 30) w as 
up 7*%, and other agricultural produc- 
tion rose by 12.1*^, despite a stagnant 
year in other sectors. Industrial pro- 
duction, led by the metals, machinery, 
and automotive sectors, grew by 8.5'^r , 
and construction activity jumped 
27,9^. For 1979 both the rate of ag- 
ricultural output and industrial pr^ ac- 
tion dropped slightly. Strong job gen- 
eration in 1978 held unemployment to 
8.2*^, low by Colombian standards, and 
this rate held stable in 1979. 

Since 1975 the government’s top 
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economic priority ha» been control of 
domeatic inflation. Held to Juat under 
18'; in 1978, it reached SCn in 1979. far 
aurpaaaing the govemment'a goal of 
2CK; . Large wage increaaea, OPEC- 
related price bMBta, and money aupply 
growth were m^jor inflationary factors 
in 1979. 

Public aector spending has been 
held back in fear of further fueling in- 
flation, but some outflows should twgin 
in 1960-81, as decisions must be made 
on mgjor projects, including those in 
fte power, telecommunications, and 
transportation areas, that will lay the 
foundation for continued economic 
growth in the late 1980s. 

Trade 

The coffee bonanta, which bem in the 
mid-1970a, and income from the drug 
trade have pushed Colombia's foreign 
reser\es to $4 billion, a record high 
level and the equivalent of the import 


bill for almost 1 year. Coffee, which in 
1978 represented close to 70Q of total 
export registrations, is the mainstay of 
Colombia's export aector. The world's 
second largest producer (afler Brazil) 
and exporter of coffee, Colombia ex- 
ported 11.4 million 60-kilogram bags in 
1979. In 1979, 80'Y of Colombia's coffee 
was sent to the United Sutes. The 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Netherlands were the next largest cus- 
tomers. 

Export diversification, to reduce 
dependence on coffee as a foreign ex- 
change earner, is one of Colombia's 
principal forei^ economic policy objec- 
tives. During the 1970a exports of so- 
called "non-traditional" go^s, such as 
textiles and cut flowers, nave expanded 
rapidly. With foreign exchange re- 
aerves at high levels, the government's 
policy has been to allow imports to 
grow at above-average rates to increase 
the outflow of funds. 


The United States is Colombia's 
mi^o'' trading partner, supplying 4? 'i 
of impoKs and taking 26*i of exports in 
1979. Colombia has been actively seek- 
ing new markets, and other important 
trading partners include Venezuela, 
France, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Although Colombia is in- 
terested in developing markets for its 
manufactures and processed goods, 
these products are less competitive in 
world markets because of the high rate 
of domestic inflation and slow pace of 
peso devaluation. 

In 1976, after several decades ss s 
petroleum exporter, increasing con- 
sumption and declining production 
fore^ Colombia to berome a net im- 
porter of petroleum. Although the gov- 
ernment has instituted new pricing 
policies to raise the cost of petroleum 
products and thus to encourage explo- 
ration for new oil, Colombia cannot 
hope to become self-sufflcient in petro- 
leum again for numy years. 
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Africulture. Natural Raiourcas. and 
Industry 

Agriculture contributes about 80*3( of 
the groM domestic product. Due to the 
diverse climate and topography of Co- 
lombia, a variety of crops can ^ grown. 
Cacao, sugarcane, coconuts, bananas, 
plantains, rice, tobacco, cassava, and 
most of the nation's cattle are produced 
in the hot regions (from sea level to 
1,000 m.-- 3,280 ft.). The temperate 
regions (1,000-2,000 m.— 3,2^6,602 
ft.) are better suited for coffee, corn 
shd other vegetables, and fruits such as 
citrus, pears, pineapples, and tomatoes. 
The cold regions (2,(K)0-8,000 m. — 
6,562-9,842 ft.) produce wheat, barley, 
potatoes, cold-climate vegetables, dairy 
cattle, and poultry. All of these regions 
yield various fores' products, ranging 
from tropical hsrd’voods in the hot 
country to pine and eucalyptus in the 
cokier areas. 

Colombia’s proven oil reserves are 
stiout 600 million barrels. Coal reserves 
estimated between 9 and 36 billion met- 
ric tons are the largest in Latin 


FOREIGN BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 

For information on foreign economic 
trends, commercial development, produc- 
tion, trade regulations, and tariff rates, 
contact the Bureau of Export Develop- 
ment, I’S Department of Commerce, 
Washington, DC 1^0230. This information 
is also available from any of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce district offices lo- 
cated throughout the I'S. 


America. Colombia produces of the 
world's supply of emeralds and is an in- 
purtant producer of gold and platinum. 
Other mineral resources include iron 
ore, nickel, phosphate rock, limestone, 
gypsum, and salt. 

Colombia is the most industrialized 
member of the five-nation Andean Pact. 
It has four major industrial centers — 
Barranquilla, Cali, Medellin, and 
Bogota— located in distinct geograph- 
ical regions. The Turbay administra- 
tion’s development strategy is one of 
decentralization of industry and promo- 
tion of regional growth centers, inte- 
grated by expanded and improved 
transportation and communication net- 
works. 

Foreign Investment 

As a member of the Andean Pact, Co- 
lombia does not actively seek foreign 
investment. However, investors in 
mining, petroleum, and export indus- 
tries have found a favorable investment 


climate. Potential local employment and 
revenues are important criteria in 
evaluating the desirability of foreign 
investments. To take advantage of An- 
dean Common Market tariff benefits, a 
company must be at least 61^ Colom- 
bian owned. 

U.S. direct foreign investment in 
Colombia totaled $607 million in 1979. 
Foreim investment in financial institu- 
tions has declined since 1975, reflecting 
the Colombianization of local banks. 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS 

The April 1974 elections marked a re- 
turn to normal competition for the 
Presidency: candidates from all parties 
were permitted to run. Alfonso Lopez 
Michelsen, the Liberal Party candidate, 
won with SS'ii of the vote, and the Lib- 
erals gained a large working majority in 
both houses of the Colombian Congress. 
Lopez's nearest rival. Conservative Al- 
varo Gomez, received 31*5 of the vote, 
and AN'APO candidate Maria Eugenia 
Rojas de Moreno, daughter of General 
Rojas Pinilla, received about 9'f . Two 
other candidates, a Marxist and a 
Christian Democrat, received 2*S and 
0.1'4 , respectively. The Lopez adminis- 
tration concentrated on policies aimed 
at solving Colombia's broad economic 
problems — inflation, unemployment, 
and income distribution — and took ac- 
tion to restructure Colombia's tax sys- 
tem. to end a variety of government 
subsidies, aid to cut government 
spending. 

The congressional elections of Feb- 
ruary 1978 and the presidential election 
in June of the same year again illus- 
trated the dominance of the Liberal and 
Conservative Paities. The two major 
parties together won 305 of the 311 
congressional seats at stake. AN'APO 
did not contest the elections as a unified 
organization and lost all the 22 seats it 
had retained in the 1974 elections. Sev- 
eral radical left parties and coalitions 
participated in the election and won six 
seats in the Congress. In an unexpect- 
edly close presidential contest, Liberal 
Julio Cesar Turbay Ayala was elected 
Colombia's President with 49.5'^ of the 
vote, while Conservative Belisario Be- 
lancur won 46.6*^ of the vote. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the 1978 
elections was the high rate of voter 
abstention, which was most marked 
among city dwellers and the poor. The 
1980 mid-term elections confirmed this 
trend. 

Neither major candidate offered 
many decisive positions on significant 
issues in the 1978 presidential cam- 
paign, although both promised to 
crusade against the breakdown of pub- 


TRAVEL NOTES 

Ctimmlt aadrfelAieg— Climatic varia- 
tions 4epen4 on altitude. Knits and 
lightweight wools are useful In Bogota. 

Coefoms— Visitors need o aassport, a 
smollpoB Immunisation certificate, and a 
tourist card, which can he obtained from 
the Colombian Embassy or nearest con- 
sulate. L'8 citisens con obtain tourist 
cards from airlines serving Colombia. 

IfeoffA — Medical facilities are satisfac- 
tory: many doctors have been trained in 
the US and speak English. Common 
medicines are available. Water Is safe In 
large cities; food should be carefully pre- 
pared. 

Tthe9mmuHie9thH$ — Long-distsree 
telephone and telegraph service is avail- 
able. 

fninsporfaffon — Flights to Bogota, Bar- 
ranquilla. Cali, and Medellin arc cash) 
arranged from the US, Europe, and Latin 
America. Local sir service is excellent. 
Trains serve the densely populated areas, 
and buses provide service throughout the 
country. Taxis provide the most reliable 
public transportation in the cities. 

Cultural and scenic offroefions — Mojor 
tourist attrsitions in Colombia i.aclude 
the Bogota Gold Museum, the National 
Archeological Park at San Aguslin, and 
the Caribbean resort of Cartagena, with 
its l?lh century fortifications. 


lie order. Early in his administration, 
lifetime politician Turbay took steps to 
combat the problem of terrorism. 
Backed by a security statute giving the 
military jurisdiction over certaiii 
crimes, the Turbay administration has 
arrested and tried many suspected sub- 
versives. Success in the antisubversive 
campaign has been limited largely to 
the urban areas and has triggered criti- 
cism of the government for its methods. 

The greatest challenge facing the 
Colombian political system, tradi- 
tionally controlled by the Colombian 
elite, is to gain the support of more of 
the population. The success of the 
democratic system in Colombia depends 
especially on the support of the middle 
class and poor, most of whom recently 
have demonstrated apathy toward the 
political system and do not vote. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 

The Colombian Government has said 
that it seeks friendly diplomatic and 
commercial relations with all countries, 
regardless of their ideologies or politi- 
cal or economic systems. Colombia has 
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played an important role in the United 
Nation# and the Organiiation of Ameri- 
can State! (OAS) and their aubaidiary 
afenciea. It waa the only Latin Ameri- 
can country to contribute troopa to the 
U.N. force in the Korean war. Former 
Prcaident Alberto Lleraa Camargo waa 
the flrat Secretary General of the OAS 
(1948-64). Colombia alao haa been ac- 
tive in effort# to improve condition# of 
international trade for the developing 
countriea through the International 
Coffee Organization (which it helped to 
found), the U.N. Conference on trade 
and Development (UNCTAD), the 
Latin American Free Trade Aaaociation 
(LAFTA), the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and other in- 
tematior^ economic fora. 

Colombia took the lead in the 
negotiation# thai led to the aigning at 
BogoU on May 26, 1969. of an agree- 
ment for the gndual development of an 
Andean Common Market, a aubragional 
grouping within LAFTA. The other 
membera are Ecuador. Peru, Bolivia, 
and Venezuela. The rHuction of trade 
barrier# among the Andean countriea 
and the coordination of their economic 
policiea aa a reauh of the 1969 agree- 
ment ahould bring important, long-term 
beneflta to the people of the regiM. 

The Andean Pact nationa recently 
have ezpanOed their Joint activHiea to 
the political aphere aa erell, playing a 
role in hemiapheric iaauea. Coloinbia 
haa encoura^ and aupported actively 
auch a role for the Andean group. 


The Turbay government haa main- 
tained and at lengthened Colombia'# 
traditionally active role in international 
fora. Ccicmbia haa played a key role in 
efforta to reatructure the OAS and in 
the reaolution of important hemiapheric 
iaauea within the regional organization. 
Turbay haa acted to expand Colombia'! 
relation# with African and Aaian coun- 
triea, aa he promiaed in hia election 
campaign. He alao haa aought cloaer 
relation# with the EEC, and he made 
an extended trip to Europe during the 
flrat year of hia adminiatration. 


U.S.-COLOMBIA RELATION'S 

Colombia haa long maintained cloae and 
friendly ralationa with the United 
State#. Prcaident Alberto Lleraa 
Camargo viaited the United Statea in 
1960; I^aident John F. Kennedy paid a 
atate viait to Colombia in 1961; Weai- 
dent Carloa Lleraa Reatrepo niade a 
atate viait in June 1969; and Preaident 
Lopez made a atate viait in 1976. 

The record of U. 8. -Colombian rela- 
tione haa been one of conatructive coop- 
eration. For example, a t-year muhi- 
flber-texti)^ agreement aigned on May 
28, 1976, reaolved a trade matter of im- 
portance to both countriea. 

In recent yeara, the flow of illicit 
narciitica, eapecially cocaine, from Co- 
lombia to the Unit^ Statea haa grown, 
and both govemmentc are concerned. 
The Joint efforta of the U.S. and Co- 


lanaMan Oevenunenu to aemhat thia 
tnfik hove incraoaed, but much oMie 
ueeda to be done. The 1980 budget re- 

Aeet* an elgbtfeld huraaaa in Aawrican 
e a penditurua fbr the effort to eeuibat 
the UticH drug Bow ftum Colenibia to 
the Unhod Btatea. 

for aovoral yeara the U.8. Aaency 
for Intomatienal Develop m ent (AID) 
program in Colombia waa the largeat in 
Latin America. Bilateral aaaiatance 
mainly through AID and Ka predecee- 
aor agenda # totaled fl.9 billion through 
1971. However, in 1971 the United 
Statea and Colombia agreed that the 
AID proaram could be phaaed eut in 
view of Colombia'a growing economic 
atrength and of more precaing needa for 
AID'a roaourcea in poorer countriea. 
Under the phaaeout, FY U77 waa the 
laat year for new commitment# of bilat- 
eral economic aaaiatance to Colombia 
The AID miaaion will remain in Colom- 
bia for a few yeara in order to imple- 
ment previoua commitmenta. 


Principal U.8. Ofnciaia 

Ambaaaador — Vacant 
Defwty Chief of Miaaion—T. Frank 
Cri^r 

Political Counaelor— A. Harold Eianer 
Economic/Commercial Counaelor— Ray 
Reimer 

Conaul General— Kenneth C. Keller 
Adminiatrative Counaelor— David Bell 
Director, AID Miaaion— Jerry B. 
Martin 

Defenae Attache— Colonel Harry L. 
Dull 

Agricultural Attache— Jamea O'Mara 
Commercial Attache— Robert Bateman 
Public Affair# Officer (USICA)— 
Michael A. Kriatula 
Peace Corpa Director— Richard Baca 
Conaul, Barranquilla— Thomaa 
Guatafaon 

Conaul, Cali— William Sergeant 
Conaul, Medellin— Gerald DeSantillana 

The U.S. Embaaay in Colombia ia 
located at Calle 27, No. 8-40, Bogotl; 
the AID Miaaion ia located at Ediflcio 
Bavaria, Carrera 10, No. 28-49, 

BogoU. ■ 
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